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eyes that told its own tale of a childhood that had
looked clear-eyed on suffering. They were an amaz-
ing little group, and of course, they won Agnes
Smedley's heart. The exploits of these "little devils"
were meat and drink to her.
"Where do you come from?" she asked one boy,
whose cool eyes stared straight back under his peaked
cap.
"From Szechuan."
"What did your father and mother do?"
"They are labourers. They are still in Szechuan. I
have no brothers or sisters."
"Can you read and write?"
"Of course. I learnt in the Red Army."
"What did you do in the Red Army?"
"I worked in the Intelligence Service."
"Why did you leave your home, and join the Reds?"
"To fight for our national liberation."
He had learnt his lesson; the last answer was much
more than a phrase. At an age when most children are
still running the streets,  or (in China) riding the
water-buffalo, these youngsters had shouldered the
responsibilities of men.
They were organised now into a Children's Anti-
Japanese Vanguard; and besides their regular school-
work, they spent many hours practising patriotic songs,
and preparing to do propaganda work among the
primary schools of Sian. These were some of the
"bandits" one had read so much about in the Kuo-
mintang press; in actual fighting, they were more
dreaded than the regular Red Army men, for they
were utterly reckless of life, and many Government
troops who went over to the Reds confessed that their
greatest fear had been of the "little devils" who knew